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DAILY LIFE ON THE NET: NET VIGNETTES 


People often complain about history's tendency to ignore the texture of 
daily life in favor of the activities of great institutions and great men. 
This issue explores the details of daily life on the coming global net of 
networks. The details both affect and reflect the activities of "great in- 
stitutions" such as those running pilot cable products, and "great men" 
such as those running our government. There is a delicate interplay be- 
tween "owners" and "users," between advertising and what used to be called 
editorial content, between content providers and community participants. 


Rather than a highway, the national/global information infrastructure is 
more like the environment. No one really owns it, no one controls it, but 
we are all to some extent responsible for it and affected by it. Like the 
net, the environment is not all nature: There are open spaces and built-up 
areas, some public and some private. 


As with the environment, seemingly distant battles for control among large 
organizations will affect our daily lives. To the extent that we let large 
organizations -- governments or companies -- own and control parts of the 
network, are they paid servants doing our bidding, or are we their custom- 
ers selecting from what they deign to provide? The kinds of communication 
technology those providers offer will affect our ability to upload as well 
as download information. The kinds of messages and other content they pro- 
vide, sponsor and even allow will affect our choices and our rights as 
citizens. The transaction-management and billing systems they offer will 
shape the markets even as they are shaped by the markets in a delicate co- 
evolution. (One big factor: the degree of cross-ownership between content 
providers and content delivery facilities.) But here we predict rather 
than prescribe. = 
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the population, and it will change more towards the mainstream as the 
mainstream joins the net. 


The balance of power is changing. With two-way communication channels, 
users/viewers/readers are no longer passive recipients of information and 
advertising, but may select and filter precisely what they want to receive 
(by topic; by "quality" is tougher). Instead of watching advertising, they 
may solicit information or infomercials on products or services that inter- 
est them. 


Moreover, the fragmentation into the proverbial "500 channels" is nothing 
compared to the potential decentralization which could allow almost anyone 
to create as well as receive content. The ability to send as well as to re- 
ceive, the move from broadcast to two-way communications, is the real prom- 
ise. From Willy Loman and (sometimes) Michael Jackson, to the bore down the 
street with the cat, the family, the could-have-been singing career and the 
toothache, people want attention (see Release 1.0, 3-92). 


Free lunch is an illusion: He who pays for lunch gets to 
choose the menu. 


People don’t want just to receive content; they want to create and get at- 
tention for their own content. (The telephone was originally conceived as a 
broadcast medium; you could dial up and listen to an opera.) 


The big question: Who will be there to pay attention to the other guy's 
content? The government can (and should) guarantee access to the net for 
sending as well as receiving information, but it can't (we hope) force any- 
one to receive it. 


So, who will pay attention? More and more professional editors, filterers 
and other gatekeepers -- but they are users’ guides to good content, not 
ears to attend to the boring. Unlike software filters, they can screen for 
quality Chowever you define it) as well as content. Although people with 
special interests will find it easier to find an audience on the net, people 
with little new to say on mundane topics may be disappointed by lack of 
response; the editors won't pass on their contributions (just as print pub- 
lications don’t). The editors are information intermediaries in one direc- 
tion and attention intermediaries in the other. The net reduces the costs 
of producing and distributing the information, but it doesn’t make the in- 
formation itself more valuable or appealing (except for better presentation 
tools). 


People will then bypass editors and turn to their own communities -- either 
family, physical neighborhood or special-interest -- for feedback from peo- 
ple who will listen regardless of the content. Or they will revert to pas- 
sivity. That may not be what good liberals want. But it’s the people’s 
choice -- unless liberals can make their messages persuasive. 


On the following pages, we look at how some familiar information-oriented 
activities will take place on the net. Not surprisingly, there will be 
trends and countertrends, patterns and contradictions. We offer some in- 
sights and examples rather than a unifying theory. 
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BUT WHAT IS A LOCAL COMMUNITY? 


The notion of the global village was abandoned some time ago. Instead, 
there are geography-independent villages, but they are still small, closed 
circles, not the open globe that some earlier envisioned. What makes a vil- 
lage? It’s not necessarily trust nor even shared goals. It's shared knowl- 
edge and experience (and responsibility). You may not trust your neighbor, 
but at least you know him. 


Up until now, most of these electronic villages have been text-based (since 
that was all that could flow freely). These communities defined themselves 
through text. Indeed, as we all know by now (courtesy of the New Yorker), 
on the internet no one knows if you're a dog. Nor does anyone know if you 
are wearing Doc Martens, outrageous make-up, purple hair, Giorgio Armani or 
just a bathrobe. (But they do know, says Apple information wizard Steve 
Cisler, "if you’re a son-of-a-bitch.") 


"Electronic communication is like processed food. ` It’s missing 
certain vital nutrients." 
-- Bruce Sterling, SF writer (and Forum speaker) 


A major cue on the net is language (and perhaps "creativity" in spelling). 
We expect to see increasing attention paid to the use of "correct" words in 
specific communities -- and rapid changes in shades of meaning (so that out- 
siders can’t easily pretend to be "in" based on something they read some- 
where). At least on the text side of the internet, literacy and facility 
with language will matter. Words themselves will reflect the shared experi- 
ence that make a community. Will the politically correct force themselves 
to accept boors and intolerant low-lifes into their communities in the 
spirit of tolerance? 


Words, of course, are not just adjectives such as "bad" and "cool," but ref- 
erences to net events, such as the (textual or reported) actions of particu- 
lar individuals. Whereas the community of people who can talk knowledgeably 
about the latest actions of Princess Di is large and not very tight, those 
who have been following the activities in a particular corner of cyberspace 
(or on-line salon) will form a tighter, more exclusive group. They may name 
actions or attitudes after well-known exploits of their own members.1+ 


This will change to some extent as we move to a multimedia net. Looks and 
texture (tone of voice, facial expressions, images of all kinds) will matter 
again. However, we expect to see people adopting net personalities in mul- 
timedia just as they did in text (although it will take a lot of work). In- 
deed, multimedia "personalities" may be one of the hot consumer items avail- 
able for delivery as well as purchase over the net. (See Release 1.0, 7- 
93.) The technical challenges will be interesting... 


1 Once upon a time, for example, a certain class of society identified it- 
self by naming meat held handily between two slices of bread a sandwich, 
after their unmannerly close personal friend, the Earl of Sandwich, who 
couldn't be bothered to sit down and eat properly. 
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Input /output ratios 


One fundamental change coming to the information infrastructure will be 
high bandwidth -- and with it support for transmission of multimedia. 
The internet has been based on some fundamental characteristics of 
text: It’s relatively easy to produce, edit, index and filter. One 
person can quickly scan the input of hundreds of people. Multimedia is 
different: It is linear and time-based, slow and expensive to edit, 
and slow for a recipient to process. (Nonetheless, a single person can 
easily produce an hour of unedited video in an hour, while it may take 
days to write a report that takes an hour to read.) 


The internet has thus had a high (but still well below one-to-one) 
ratio of content producers to content receivers. With video, that is 
likely to change: A smaller number of producers will generate (and 
edit!) content for a larger number of receivers on a broad basis. Sep- 
arately, there will be smaller communities who watch each other's 
videos or even meet and communicate in real-time over video channels. 


As in the less fluid world of today, people who are pleasant to look at 
are more likely to end up in video, while those who write well are more 
likely to use text. But it will be easier than now to get video to a 
dispersed, special-interest audience since the distribution costs will 
be lower. People are also producing more home (noncommercial) videos 
for themselves and each other, where the people rather than the intel- 
lectual content is what matters. 


Information consumers are more likely to rely on editors. for both se- 
lection and quality control of multimedia than of text. Contributors 
who want to reach dispersed audiences directly willbe pressured: by the 
market to use text, since they are more likely to get through. (While 
text can be searched by content directly, videos will be indexed by:au- 
thor/producer, a few keywords and participants -- e.g. interviewees or 
actors. Thus the "brand names" associated with a video will be rela- 
tively more important than content.) 


A third form of interactivity is polls and surveys, where users par- 
ticipate in the generation of structured data. They are easier for the 
user to contribute to, and easier for the information supplier to-re- 
ceive, summarize and retransmit. Participants can compare themselves. ~~ 
easily, without analyzing supporting material. (Those “essential nu- 
trients" are missing again.) 


As a rule, text and data are likely to spread. easily through the net, 
while multimedia will either go to mass audiences, courtesy of editors, 
publishers and broadcasters -- and sponsors -- or to small, selective 
communities willing to pay for particular. content or tolerant of poor 
production quality. The cost of editing videos is too high for the 
video equivalent of the efficient fluid market/soup/web of text items 
that the internet fosters. (Yes, there is some work in pattern recog- 
nition at companies such as Excalibur on images and Teleos Research on 
motion and gestures. This will help in the study of videos in; for ex- 
ample, business process analysis, and to some extent in topic classifi- 
cation, but it will be a long time before it will overcome the: funda- 
mental differences between text and multimedia.) 
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People will use common emblems and symbols (from clothing to personalities 
to images) to define themselves and establish themselves as community mem- 
bers. In some communities, membership will require intellectual effort; in 
others, a membership fee; in still others, purchases of the required em- 
blems. That is, the on-line world will become more like the off-line world. 


WHO PAYS? ADVERTISING OR GOVERNMENT...IT’S STILL YOU IN THE END 


Like the environment, the Internet has appeared to be free to its users, al- 
though other on-line citizens have become accustomed to paying for services 
such as America Online and CompuServe (to say nothing of "public" e-mail 
services such as MCI or Sprint). But that is changing too. The government, 
educational institutions and commercial outfits who paid for the Internet 
can no longer afford to do so -- nor can they subsidize the growing number 
of commercial and consumer users signing on. The growing volume requires 
not only more transmission facilities (relatively cheap), but nodes, serv- 
ers, retrieval software, and storage. 


Then there’s the second question, who pays for the content? Some content is 
advertising or advertiser-sponsored/controlled (that is, content that is to 
be funded indirectly by its recipients); some is generated by the government 
and paid for by your taxes (like advertising, funded indirectly); some is 
donated to the public for whatever reason; and some content is paid for di- 
rectly by the recipients (its usage must therefore be carefully tracked). 


Ideally, the owner of the transmission facilities and the owner of the con- 
tent are not the same, at least until there is enough competition to guaran- 
tee an open market. 


Ironically, the "freest" information is often the information 
you pay for, since no one has any reason to give it to you. 


Advertising over the net 


"Advertising over the net." The very notion causes revulsion in the hearts 
of right-thinking cyberets everywhere. The net started as a world of non- 
commercial values, where information is free and physical things aren’t rel- 
evant. As Stewart Brand says, “Information wants to be free." It’s easily 
copied; it travels quickly, it doesn’t go away when you give it to someone 
else. (But as Brand further points out, some information wants to be expen- 
sive, because it’s valuable -- especially when it’s exclusive.) 


So let’s consider advertising. It has two primary components: valuable in- 
formation, which the consumer wants, and persuasion, to make the consumer 
want something or to want a particular brand. (Of course, there can be ar- 
gument about a specific "fact," such as whether an item is really the best, 
prettiest, or -- as a Russian cosmetics commercial recently promised -- most 
bourgeois. But the distinction in principle is clear.) 
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The means of persuasive advertising traditionally is entertainment: Ads are 
attached somehow to entertaining material, or they are entertaining them- 
selves. As consumers are better able (through zappers and filters) to sepa- 
rate advertising from entertainment, advertising itself will have to become 
more informative and more entertaining. And the persuasive parts will have 
to be more persuasive (not necessarily more strident). 


With the unbundling of advertising into its components, it may well be that 
advertisers will pay consumers to watch -- as they do indirectly now by of- 
fering free entertainment along with the ads. (See Release 1.0, 6-91.) On 
the other hand, marketing and information will merge: Electronic catalogues 
will start to look like on-line lifestyle magazines, while on-line magazines 
will allow you to order the products pictured (or shown in animations or 
even personalized and projected onto an image of the customer). 


Power shift 


But there’s a bigger shift coming: The consumer doesn’t passively receive 
the advertising; he can actively solicit it for those goods he’s interested 
in buying. Moreover, for those goods, he’s an extremely valuable advertis- 
ing target, since he’s ready to buy. He needs to be persuaded only to buy a 
particular product. 


Beyond that, with true interactivity (as opposed to mere selection and fil- 
tering), customers will start stating preferences and negotiating with ad- 
vertisers: Do you have it in red? I’d pay more to have it by next week... 
Juan & Alice’s Restaurants has kiddy specials; do you? Is there a cheaper 
version without the ornaments? (No, in fact it costs extra to remove them.) 


Two-way advertising 


Nowadays, vendors get statistical feedback by watching consumer behavior 
(sort of like evolution: we know the strain died out, but we don’t know 
whether it was the short tail or the puny claws on the rodent, the red beads 
or the appliqued poodle on the sweater, which did it). Alternatively they 
do focus groups, which may or may not be representative. Now marketers can 
find out more easily what customers like and don’t Like on a broad scale. 


On the other hand, vendors will be creating more persuasive, targeted ads 
(and products) for smaller audiences. Direct response will become common: 
Customers will use 800 numbers and voice response, talk to machines and com- 
municate via semi-structured messages, filling in forms or questionnaires. 


Say it ain’t so, Pseudo Joe! 


This means more attention to actual product features than brands, but it 
doesn’t mean that all choices are up to the consumer. People still like to 
get a menu in a restaurant rather than negotiate with the cook: They want 
suggestions, they want what the cook does best, they want to save their en- 
ergy for other decisions. 


Moreover, not all the interactivity will be devoted to discussion of product 
features. For example, on a recent flight we sat next to an investment 
banker who fully expects his eight-year-old kid to be able to talk to an im- 
age of Joe Montana in an interactive ad which will address the kid by 
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(spliced-in) name. Moreover, he thinks, the image will be able to respond 
to a variety of the kid's comments with preprogrammed responses. (We hope 
not.) This would operate something like the information operator who pushes 
the buttons to have a machine read you the number once the operator under- 
stands whom you're asking for. For the pseudo-Joe to be believable, either 
the kid has to be very young or the technology has to get considerably bet- 
ter. What third grade can you imagine where there isn’t one kid who’ll 
spoil the fun for everyone? 


Of course, trying to ask pseudo-Joe a question for which there’s no pro- 
grammed answer is a pretty cool game all by itself. Will it sell the Joe 
Montana products? Probably! But it’s more likely that whoever was smart 
enough to sign up Joe Montana will probably charge kids directly for the 
privilege of playing the game. Now they can make money both off the ad- 
turned-game and whatever physical products they get Joe Montana to endorse. 
(That is, they will sell the Montana brand/personality any way they can.) 


Information products 


Aside from games with Joe Montana, there will be lots of information produc- 
ts available over the net, and lots of new ways to market them electronical- 
ly. Most of them amount to variations on the free-trial offer, but go 
beyond 30 days of free use : "Read two chapters free, but the happy ending 
-- or the sad one, your choice -- will cost $10." "The puzzle is free, the 
clues cost 10 cents, and the answer costs $1." Tools may be distributed 
free, but the data they handle costs a subscription fee. Or perhaps the 
software is free, but the vendor charges for support (a model pioneered by 
Cygnus, Release 1.0, 4-90). Clearly, the best information businesses re- 
quire frequent information updates, which ensures a steady stream of revenue 
to the supplier and minimizes the chance of piracy. 


More interesting is the notion of sponsoring a user group, in which the mem- 
bers "sell" to each other -- and welcome each new user to the community. 
This is already happening with support forums on CompuServe and elsewhere. 


Another example of a new model for net-based sales (one of many possible) is 
start-up MusicNet, which tracks the buying behavior of its customers and 
uses that to decide which new artists to promote to them (see Release 1.0, 
2-93). To simplify, if Juan buys a lot of Bonnie Raitt and then buys Shawn 
Colvin, then the other Raitt-buyers get promotion for Colvin. Not just a 
buying service, MusicNet will also be a promotion-targeting vehicle for the 
producers of new music (and potentially video) titles, as well as for con- 
cert promoters and other music marketers. For its community, MusicNet 
should provide an uncannily accurate service that "knows" what artists they 
will like, amidst the chaff of all new releases. In a sense, its most ac- 
tive customers become invisible, unpaid DJs (without the patter) for the 
others. Of course, someday MusicNet may have its own visible DJs on-line. 


Tech Board: the market is the content 
Indeed, the net is also fostering the reintegration of marketing and content 
-- not because editorial contains advertising, but because in some way the 


content sells itself, or alternatively, as in support forums or MusicNet, 
the market or customer base provides (at least some of) the content. 
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Another example is Technology Board of Trade, a commercial start-up founded 
by two practical-minded intellectual property licensing experts: president 
Lori Fena and vp operations Amy Bates. Fena ran the third-party software- 
licensing business for Convergent Technologies (by the end, that was pretty 
much its only business) and Bates was the company’s licensing counsel. That 
gave them a lot of experience in the business of defining, protecting and 
selling intellectual property. After leaving Convergent in 1990 after it 
was acquired by Unisys, they founded Fena & Bates, a consulting firm dedi- 
cated to advising clients on buying or selling intellectual property. 


The lack of clear copyright law and precedents happens to be one of the key 
problems on the net right now -- and in the multimedia world as well. When 
would-be re-users go to copyright owners, notes consultant Dannielle Hurst 
of Nierika Company, who specializes in this field, they often learn that 
there’s no procedure for licensing the material. So they steal it. 


Thus, says Fena, while the net needs conventions and protocols for billing, 
credit checking and fraud prevention, detection and redress, it also needs 
something more fundamental -- a general (but not homogeneous) system for the 
definition and management of intellectual property rights. This is much 
more than simply a set of laws; it’s a body of typical contracts governing 
use and re-use, derivative works, etc. It’s impossible to build such a sys- 
tem overnight or by fiat; it will grow up through trial and error. 


The ultimate goal of Tech Board (which will absorb Fena & Bates) is to oper- 
ate something akin to AMIX (see Release 1.0, 7-89, 11-91, 12-91, 7-92), 
which is now struggling to stay alive. The difference is that AMIX focused 
on the logistics, whereas Tech Board will focus on the first principles: 

How do you define your intellectual property? And what particular rights 
are you selling? What is the best way to measure and charge for the value 
in each channel? It will also deal with specifics of information transfer 
over the net, as practice and precedents evolve. 


Intellectual property as service and as product 


Ultimately, the service itself will operate over the net, but it will start 
more as a buyers’ and sellers’ middleman than as an electronic market (just 
as MusicNet is beginning over phone lines rather than computer networks). 
The transactions are likely to be fairly large and infrequent (versus the 
consumer/single-user orientation of AMIX), and thus real-time transaction 
management won’t be an issue (for the immediate future, at least). However, 
the company will eventually make use of interesting technologies such as 
case-based retrieval and text search and as well as plain old databases. 


Tech Board of Trade will focus on usable technology rather than works of art 
(or entertainment), although the difference is not always clear. A typical 
property might be a class library or a set of printer drivers; a client 
might be an expert offering to tailor-make an interface for a database ap- 
plication, or perhaps someday a pharmaceutical company looking for a certain 
kind of drug-delivery system. 


Thus Tech Board stands to deal with a host of interesting issues -- from 
royalties to run-times to restriction of rights to geographies, vertical 
markets or operating platforms -- while leaving untouched others about the 
reuse of multimedia sequences or rights to a person’s character. (E.g., the 
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recent toaster fracas between Berkeley Software and Delrina, or the rights 
of tv producers to use a Vanna White-like figure in a parody.) 


"Hello! Nordstrom Video Sales! May I help you?" 


Much of the content sold over the net won't be software or multimedia; it 
will be the attention of real people -- whether you consider them marketing 
or part of the service probably doesn’t matter much. At Tech Board, for ex- 
ample, customers will benefit from Fena and Bates’s licensing expertise, al- 
though most net businesses’ personal services will be less high-end. 


The net will eventually have a large cadre of service "knowledge" workers -- 
answer people. They will replace the operators and data-entry people we 
have now, and will respond in person to consumers. They won’t be the people 
who handle the transactions, but the ones who handle the persuasion, one on 
one. This is telemarketing on a mass scale, replacing not just bag-carrying 
salesmen (from the past, when they were all men), but also many mass chan- 
nels. As the costs of production go down, selling costs will go up as a 
proportion of the total. On the other hand, the physical real estate de- 
voted to selling may well be reduced -- traded for space in cyberspace. 


Right now this may sound extreme, but competitive pressures will lead this 
way. Interactive automated banking is wonderful -- for transactions. Auto- 
mated searching is great if you know exactly what you want. But for con- 
sumers who are open to persuasion, vendors will quickly escalate from infor- 
mation services to human advice and hand-holding. (Yes, some people don’t 
want to look dumb in front of another person, but that’s simply a challenge 
for the vendors -- to train staff not to make customers feel dumb.) 


Personal service will gain prestige naturally because it’s more expensive to 
provide than automated services -- in the long run, anyway. (Note for exam- 
ple that the interactive game of blackjack is more expensive and prestigious 
than machine-interactive slot machines.) And it’s more pleasant, assuming 
that the answer people have proper data and performance support backing them 
up. While people now are startled when a service person recognizes them and 
knows their history, they will soon come to expect it. Although there are 
legitimate privacy concerns (see Release 1.0, 6-91), it’s always nice when 
the vendor who sold you a product knows that you have it, and what kind of 
battery it requires. (This approach to business, incidentally, is a perfect 
market for performance support systems as described in Release 1.0, 8-93, 
and tools such as Data Base Architects’ OLR, page 18). 


“Hil I’m the new kindergarten sysop" 


In the same way, mass shows such as Geraldo may devolve into numerous small- 
er, interactive salons where the audience communicate among themselves, mod- 
erated by a real-time sysop (who might bring in guests, just like a regular 
host: "You be on my show; I'll be on yours!"). The job of real-time video 
sysop (or moderator or host) may well be the growth career of the future -- 
for government as well as commercial services. As noted below, children and 
their parents will be able to choose their on-line school community (replac- 
ing or supplementing the one in the physical community), without busing or 
inconvenience. 
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THE NATURE OF ADVERTISING 


Meanwhile, the character of advertising is changing independently of the 
wiring of the world. People are cynical about advertising, and cynical 
overall. They are no longer susceptible to persuasion. That is, they must 
be persuaded more subtly. They know that the people in ads are actors, that 
celebrities get money for endorsing products, that shampoos are fundamental- 
ly alike (except for fragrances and oils). Thus they want evidence, or they 
want recommendations from people they trust. 


Advertising will shift towards product placements, technical specs and ex- 
planations thereof, infomercials and the like. Yes, advertising people will 
tell you that customers want to know how a product can help with their prob- 
lems -- but they no longer believe bland assurances. They want specifics -- 
testimonials by people they believe, the technical specs that underlie the 
claims, etc. (In the underclass, for example, people look to local drug 
dealers rather than the heroes -- such as they are -- that they see on tele- 
vision or are told about at school. In Russia, people see corrupt business- 
men and politicians getting rich at their expense, and no longer believe the 
promises of politicians on television. They don’t believe Zhirinovsky's 
promises, either, but they like to hear his "revelations" about the Jews and 
other foreigners who are creating such misery for his community -- "good," 
traditional Russian working people.) 


In the political arena, much the same has happened. People no longer be- 
lieve the official story. They look for conspiracy theories; they suspect 
bribery or malfeasance. They are harder to inspire than during the days of 
war or of the Kennedys; they're less willing to tolerate personal failings 


in politicians or the Royal Family -- and more eager to read or watch news 
about them. Yet there’s a well-known phenomenon whereby people mistrust 
Congress and government at large but vote for their own incumbent. "They're 


all scoundrels," is the prevailing sentiment, "but our Juan or Alice or Fred 
-- he cares about us. He's one of us!" 


In the same way, "Most advertisers are liars, but the one who sells the 

products I use is different..." There is brand loyalty out there; the ques- 
tion is how to generate it. You must be part of the customer’s community -- 
whatever that means. (Just send in your credit card number, and we'll send 
you a handy 50-page booklet that explains it all. Satisfaction guaranteed!) 


auey 


Advertisers in community clothing 


Advertisers try to "join" communities in order to generate trust and 
persuade people to buy things. They also try to convince buyers that 
those buyers can join a community by means of their purchases. (Not- 
able examples include the ads for Grey Poupon mustard and Ballantine 


and Dewar's -- all brands with little technical differentiation from 
their competition.) They use words and images -- "community" words 
and images -- in both these endeavors. 


But on-line communities are not so much buyers of things as users of 

words. (Moreover, the products they own aren't usually apparent over 
the net.) Aspirants can join the community for free (unless there’s 

a membership charge to join -- which is a whole other issue). 
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THE GOVERNMENT PAYS (WITH YOUR TAXES) 


So, advertisers pay for much of the content in an on-line world -- although 
somehow customers end up funding it all anyway. Meanwhile, what happens to 
physical-local governments and services in a world of virtual communities? 
Could we pay our school taxes to the net? 


People may well decide they want to secede from their local communities for 
many services, and rely on virtual communities for "knowledge" and informa- 
tion services, perhaps including representation in Congress. Why can’t Juan 
run his company in low-tax Hong Kong while he lives in Santa Fe? Why can’t 
his kids go to "school" with Chilean kids and learn Spanish (as long as 
they're willing to get up early for the different time zone)? Long-run, 
transferring such services to the net could be a form of semi-privatization, 
where people join (paid) communities that provide the services they want. 
Could a virtual community elect a representative to Congress if it were 
large enough? (Maybe we shouldn’t frighten people by asking these questions 
too early, but they will come up.) 


Meanwhile, where is the taxable value-added created if Alice sits in London 

and develops a business process on a server in Madrid? Where is the trans- 

action taxable if Juan buys it for his business in Hong Kong through a tech- 
nology market based in Warsaw? (No, the answer should not be that each gov- 
ernment gets a cut!) These questions deserve a newsletter of their own... 


PUBLISHING ON THE NET 


Like advertising, the function of "publishing" will also be deconstructed. 
It comprises generating (or finding) the information, editing and organizing 
it, distributing it, and collecting money for doing so, whether from ad- 
vertisers or recipients or both. 


The financial functions of publisher will be the core, since distribution 
over the net will be easy, and much editing will become distributed as de- 
scribed below. Publishing, then, will become the job of selling content to 
recipients and of selling (access to) recipients to advertisers -- and keep- 
ing records of all this activity (a huge market for various kinds of moni- 
toring, tracking and database software). Although many details of advertis- 
ing will change as outlined above, the notion of tying sponsored material 
and vendors’ messages should survive handily; it just won't be mandatory. 
Users will still like free (or subsidized) information, and vendors will 
still want advertising vehicles and targeted audiences. 


One change we’ve signaled already: Readers or viewers are no longer passive 
recipients of information. Traditional publications over the net are just a 
start, even when they're enhanced with letter to the editor features, and of 
course hypertext tools that allow users to explore a particular item in more 
depth, see a video clip or animation, or hear the actual words in the actual 
voices of historical figures. You could do the equivalent on a CD-ROM or 
even a disk, although perhaps it wouldn't be up to date. 


More interesting is what happens when the audience gets involved: Tradi- 


tional print publishers can provoke lively discussions amung readers when 
they publish magazines over the net (mostly CompuServe and America Online so 
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far). Moreover, readers are especially enthusiastic when they can communi- 
cate directly with the author of an article, either to get the inside story, 
to plumb the attitudes of the person behind the (presumably) objective arti- 
cle, and so forth. (Of course, this raises liability and other legal issues 
that make print publishers nervous.) More than 100 people signed on to Time 
Online (at no extra fee beyond time charges) to talk with Time editor Kurt 
Andersen about his cover story on Rush Limbaugh and Howard Stern, The New 
York Times reported. Better yet, Billy Graham (subject of a cover story) 
got 300 people in Time’s on-line "auditorium." 


A taste of reality 


People don't always react to information services the way the edu- 
cated elite might hope. For example, Tim Keane, of Retail Target 
Marketing Systems, is starting to get real feedback from Reader 
Direct, a home-fax service his company started up last May in con- 
junction with the La Crosse Tribune. (We described a similar system 
that never got off the ground, Home Fax, in (Release 1.0, 12-91). 

For a $10 monthly fee, they can get all kinds of extra information by 
fax, ranging from background on news stories to special runs of clas- 
sified ads, stock prices, and news wire copy. They also receive ads 
based on interest profiles (or requests) they file with RTMS, but the 
advertiser doesn’t know who they are unless they respond directly. 


High-end news doesn’t arouse much interest, but one of the most popu- 
lar items is crime reports, pages and pages of details direct from 
the police station blotter. Other items customers ask for and want 
more of are local community information -- everything from school 
lunch menus to entertainment Listings, organization announcements, 
grocery specials...and "more and better quality advertisements, more 
cents-off coupons, special offers and free appetizers" according to 
one user’s write-in response. 


The customers number just a few hundred out of the Tribune's 38,000 
subscriber base, a disappointing number, notes RTMS president and 
founder Tim Keane. For many of them, $200 for a home fax is quite a 
deterrent, and they see its chief value as a home copying machine... 
but maybe that will change once they get friends with faxes. (Keane 
is encouraging the Tribune to offer free or at least cheaper fax ma- 
chines, if only to get a critical-mass market for the advertisers.) 
The service is funded mostly by the advertising -- that is to say, by 


the Tribune until it turns profitable. 


That’s print. Meanwhile, publishers such as Time are preparing to go on- 
line over cable -~ a medium that we fear will lack the two-way interactivity 
of the text-based services (see Release 1.0, 11-93). Yes, the 4000 sub- 
scribers to Time-Warner's Orlando cable service experiment, for example, 
will be able to send in their own videotapes or go to local kiosks to upload 
their own comments, but that’s far from being able to sit in your living 
room and do so (which would require expensive cameras at each receiving tv 
set). Unfortunately a video dial tone is not two-way the way a telephone 
dial tone is (page 3). 
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Note that News on Demand, the news service within the Time-Warner Orlando 
Full Service Network pilot, is being developed by Time the publisher, not by 
the cable company. Although it’s not very "two-way interactive," customer- 
premise equipment will include a printer that can print out not just coupons 
and fliers, but news and reference materials. "People watch their televi- 
sions; they don’t read them," points out Walter Isaacson, Editor of New 
Media at Time Inc. and head of the News on Demand project. (Isaacson is a 
respected print man, author of the recent biography of Henry Kissinger.) 


For the moment, most of these services don’t carry paid advertising. The 
on-line magazines generate usage revenues (or fall under the monthly mini- 
mum) for CompuServe and America Online, while the audiences in pilots such 
as Orlando aren’t large enough to attract advertisers. But most publishers 
are eager to start selling ads. The Washington Post, for example, is al- 
ready demoing a pilot of an on-line service that would include ads, search- 
able classifieds, and auto dial-up links to service providers such as ticket 
agencies. The New York Times is experimenting with on-line resumes, as well 
as audio crossword puzzle clues (which have proved unexpectedly profitable). 
The San Jose Mercury is offering Mercury Center, an on-line enhancement for 
news and advertising, to perhaps the most computer-literate geographic com- 
munity in the country. All these are just experiments -- necessary experi- 
ments. But there will be no single answer anyway, just a diversity of suc- 
cessful services and others that show ways not to go. 


A new editing model 


As noted earlier, editors and filters will help content to find its audi- 
ence, Or, in an even more two-way model, they will help content contrib- 
utors to find each other so that they can collaborate on shared content. 


It’s not a new idea: Instead of having monolithic magazines and newspapers, 
we'll have free-lance editors just as we have free-lance or loosely affil- 
lated writers (now frequently listed as "contributing editors.") Publica- 
tions will be deconstructed, without the physical necessity of packing an 
arbitrary, fixed set of materials into a single fixed package. 


Free-lance editors will provide selections of material (text or whatever) 
for consumers. And there will be specializations, as now. Some editors 
will read or view lots of stuff (multimedia or text), culling the best for 
other editors who make final selections. Other editors will generate story 
ideas and assign stories, or they’11 edit documents (collaboratively with 
the author) to make them "better." 


The whole system will be far more fluid than the current setup of publishing 
organizations -- but like most systems, it will settle down into something 
of a pattern. Readers want to develop a relationship with writers or edi- 
tors they trust and respect; writers and editors will develop rapport (or 
will drift apart). Moreover, editors will form their own communities and 
eventually virtual firms (or editing houses), and then they just might join 
up permanently with certain publishers. In principle, there will be less 
hierarchy than in a publishing house of today, but in the end there will al- 
ways be those who are always busy, those who are always willing to help 
others -- and those whose counsel is rarely sought or bought. The net is an 
equal-opportunity, not an equal-results, market. 
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Commercial publishers’ challenge will be to get traditional advertisers to 
support such fragmented media. Of course, targeted media serve advertisers 
with narrow markets, but many may be reluctant to experiment with on-line 
advertising. We expect some media-buying services to emerge to package 
groups of on-line publications and their audiences into something ad- 
vertisers will buy. 


One strong proponent of the distributed-editing model is Nathaniel Boren- 
stein of Bellcore, the developer of MIME (Multimedia Internet Messaging Ex- 
tensions). Borenstein hopes that by coming from the on-line, computer world 
rather than the publishing world, he can move more smoothly into the world 
of interactive publishing. Still at Bellcore, he has gathered a group of 
eager volunteers for a non-profit service along these lines -- using Bell- 
core'’s capacious facilities for multimedia as well as text publishing. May- 
be people would pay to be editors...and get attention? We see a further ex- 
tension of publishing as even more interesting: Let the readers edit them- 
selves (see Release 1.0, 10-93). 


Although the playing field in theory will be more level, there will be 
locuses of attraction (or centers of gravity) in it. Readers will gather 
round favorite writers or certain credible news sources. We hear people 
marveling at getting real-time accounts over the net of various news events. 
Personally, we don’t trust those random observers (although their comments 
are a useful part of the mosaic). We'd rather hear from someone with a 
known perspective, someone who’s talked it over with other experts in the 
newsroom, someone who’s above the forest rather than in the trees. 


Overall, despite their cynicism, people would like news they can trust. 
They also want a shared understanding of what's happening in their country. 
That in part is what will turn this country back into a coherent community. 
A shared history helps a country build a shared future. 


Net vignette: Mail-merged Merry Christmas 


The notion of efficiency doesn’t fit well with holiday greetings. We 
just went through the exercise of sending e-mail holiday greetings to 
certain friends. (We stopped sending cards some years ago; sorry!) 
Somehow, we couldn’t see simply selecting everyone (or almost every- 
one) on our list and sending out a mass mailing, with all those other 
names listed for each recipient to see. It violated the spirit of 
personal greetings. (We see a huge market here for an e-mail add-on 
-- it can't be that hard -- that would enable you to send the same 
message to an entire list, but individually addressed. You can get 
some of the effect by sending the message to yourself, or to Bill 
Gates for that matter, and blind-cc’ing the rest of the recipients. 
Then they know other people got it, but they don’t see who. The 
ultimate effect is even worse...) 

On the other hand, we felt quite comfortable sending the same message 
to several smaller circles of friends, "lists" or groups we consider 
little communities with common interests (beyond the fact that we 
know them). Such messages confirm a community’s identity rather than 


i highlighting the sender's list of friends (we hope!). 
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COMIC (OR TRAGIC?) RELEASE: OFF THE NET, 1997 


We found this noodling around on the net. It was both decrypted and time- 
shifted...amazing what wormholes they left in the Clipper chip! (We also 


donated a copy to The Internet Business Report.) -- ED 
To: Alice Haynes (Development) 

From: CyberSpace Lewis (Marketing) 

Subject: Exploiting the Internet (Screwtape Project) 

Date: July 14, 1997 


As we go into the fall season, we really need to think more expansively. 
I’ve outlined a couple of ideas...and some mistakes others have made. 


Basically, the Internet could become the greatest advertising medium known 
to mankind -- especially now that it includes multi-media. Of course, we 
won't position it that way, but consider the possibilities.... 


Everyone recognizes that it enables consumers to be targeted precisely. But 
what they miss is the fundamental notion of interactivity. It's not inter- 
active transactions, letting people buy custom-designed shoes with a fool- 
proof computer-aided-shoe-design program (as you told me yourself when I 
hired you from Prodigy). And it’s not getting customized videos from Oprah 
Winfrey or Grateful Dead songs with tailored lyrics. 


It’s personal interaction, with other people -- that’s the real lesson of 
the Internet. What do consumers use the Internet for? Video mail and in- 
teractive multi-media chat. The numbers are awesome!! (You researched them 


for me, Cookie. I won't forget!) 


So the question is how to commercialize all this. The Internet gang just 
get time charges -- no value-added at all. 


The idea is to create some sort of narrow-casting interactivity. Right now 
we have filters galore, and in theory it’s great. People get the programs 
they want; people get the news they want. And advertisers get the people 
they want. You can insert almost any product pitch electronically, and it’s 
been a bonanza for DillerDomain (and brought you to me because of what it 
did to Prodigy). 


But it’s turning into Brave New World. There’s no struggle; there’s no ex- 
citement. I know I'm just an old ad guy, but I’ve got a soul, I’ve read 
books, I know there’s something more. Religion may not be the answer any- 
more, but people do want some purpose in life, some meaning. 


So I have a couple of concrete suggestions. First of all, we've got to get 
the civil rights advocates off our backs. We gave them people’s choice, we 
gave them democracy, and now that they've found out what the people really 
want they’re still unhappy. I propose a special network (different brand 
identity, of course) for the libertarian community. Anything will be say- 
able on this channel, and just to keep things interesting, we’ll highlight 
various cases of censorship and other infringements on civil rights from 
time to time. We'll feed red meat to the lions, so to speak. But it will 
be our red meat, carefully controlled. Protests will be lodged, radicals 
will stand up for the victims’ rights, and from time to time justice will be 
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perceived to be done. Will it actually happen? Does it really matter? It 
will feel real enough to satisfy them. They're all virtual, anyway. 


(As technology gets better, we'll use clones instead of actors to play the 
roles of the protesters, the government heavies, and the forces of libera- 
tion. The people who make all this happen will feel proud of their high 
moral standards, and life will continue prosperously.) 


Of course, some people from time to time will consider this a fraud and will 
want to expose it. But whatever for? Politics and government makes sense 
in a world of scarcity, but in the world of the future there won't really be 
any scarcity, for practical purposes. (hypertext button: After all, as 
those people in Eastern Europe with their constantly changing governments 
and laws know, the greatest privilege of those in the West is not to have to 
pay attention to politics and government at all. It’s so boring!} Machines 
are already making most of our physical goods and doing the agriculture, and 
we'll soon be living on clean, renewable solar energy. The odd hurricane or 
volcano will provide some real news, but most news will simply be what is 
now science or fashion. The opinions of famous people will gain and lose 
currency, but they won't actually change things. 


Nonetheless, those who want to be politically active will be accorded 
respect. They will have public access to the Internet, and will be free to 
make their case. The only problem (from their point of view): No one will 
pay attention. Most people will filter them out, and no one will sponsor 
the channels or services on which they appear. Activism will not only be 
boring (to most people), it will also be sponsorless. 


But that’s a side issue -- just one I wanted to deal with upfront, because 
it keeps coming up... We won’t make much money off it, but it’s important 
in the total scheme of things. In fact, government and laws are becoming 
pretty much irrelevant. The action is all in the market. 


Yes, the market: For most of the population, the fare won’t be so mentally 


challenging -- for them. But for us, it will be a real challenge. What 
people really want isn’t interaction, but attention. And they also want 
some sense that they’re doing good, that they're improving the world -- call 


it crossword puzzles for the illiterate. 
Here are three concrete proposals: 


1. The first is the external-focus one. Disasters and hurricanes and wars 
are titillating, and they make people want to help. But you can’t really 
create them to order. (And who'd want to? As I said, I have a heart, too.) 
But people don’t get involved; it’s all by proxy. 


The idea is to get some orphans, or refugees, or whatever, and have them in- 
teract with the customers. (You remember those Adopt-A- campaigns of the 
Eighties?) You actually get the kid on-line, and it talks directly to the 
customer: "Mrs. Jones, I got your sweater (or whatever), and it’s so nice." 
(A lot of them speak enough English, or they could be coached.) You do it 
in ten-minute segments -- one kid, four hours a day, 24 segments. And it's 
all clean: It’s better than running round in the city streets, or child 
prostitution, and it’s real. The kid actually gets the sweater -- or what- 
ever -- and Mrs. Jones actually paid for it. (And we get our cut, of 
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course. The economics are incredible.) And for the kid it’s pretty ter- 
cific too. He can sell sweaters to support his family. 


2. The second is sponsored communities. Basically, we'll be selling people 


to each other -- as personalities. Instead of talk shows with a moderator, 
a local audience, and a lot of couch potatoes, there would be just the mod- 
erator, and the whole audience interacting -- over our service. The moder- 


ator would get a small cut, of course, and everyone else would pay. (Or we 
could get sponsors...see below.) 


Now comes the question. Will we end up with something like thousands of 
mini Donahue shows, where paid moderators coax confessions out of people and 
everyone's involved? Does Donahue depend somehow on the presence of those 
millions of non-interactive viewers that everyone knows are there? Do 
people really prefer to sit and watch others rather than participate them- 
selves? Of course people like to get together and talk, but do they sit in 
front of the tv because that’s what we really like doing? Why do people 
find Donahue more fun than the neighborhood gossip? Or does the neighbor- 
hood gossip require too much effort? 


Personally, as an intellectual kind of guy, I'd like to think that people 
want to form communities, that they'll use the Internet for uplifting con- 
versations and shared concerns. Imagine a profusion of cyber salons, moder- 
ated by charming hosts who draw everyone into invigorating, scintillating 
conversation about the concerns of the day. (As our economy goes post- 
industrial, perhaps, that will be one of the few job categories to show 
strong growth.) People who couldn’t find each other in daily life will have 
a new medium in which to connect. Their span of contacts will enlarge; 
their breadth of knowledge will enlarge. 


Well, never mind! It’s more likely that it won’t be quite so glorious. 
Still, if we can convert the over-the-fence and over-the-coffee-table con- 
versations people have every day into an electronic, sponsored cafe klatsch 
...the potential is enormous. By electronically inserting products into the 
images, we could get sponsors, and keep the consumer costs down. (Yes, 
testing is needed!) 


3. And a final idea, less-formed so far -- some kind of self-improvement 
exercises. We want this to feel educational, so that people can gain self- 
esteem from playing. Nothing physical, of course. The trick here is to 
make the mental exercises challenging but not too much so. The problem with 
current video games and the like is that they're not truly random, and they 
don’t change; after a while, you begin to know them inside-out. Here's 
where we could apply some of the new technology -- fuzzy logic, and the 
chaos theory and randomness they're working on at the Santa Fe Institute. 
The games could co-evolve with the individual user. We'd use genetic algo- 
rithms to create semi-random scenarios and challenges: Of course it needs 
more study, which leads to my immediate action plan: 


I suggest we visit the Santa Fe Institute on Friday, and then I know this 
nice secluded lodge up in the mountains... Nothing beats a face-to-facer! 


Yours as ever, CS 
(the ad guy with the heart -- and it’s all yours, Cookie!) 
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CONTENT-MEDIATED GOMMUNICATION (while you’re waiting for Cairo) 


Many of the benefits and wonders attributed to the Internet by the popular 
press are more properly ascribed to the software that runs over networks, 
whether local or global. As it becomes easier to communicate, it becomes 
harder to keep all the communications straight -- and keep the messages 
linked to the content they concern. 


What’s wrong with much current information-sharing groupware? Among other 
things, it generally operates in a vacuum. To counter this problem, Lotus 
devoted most of the work on Notes 3.0 to facilities for integrating it bet- 
ter with the real world. Not only is it now a development platform, but it 
also communicates nicely with a host of other applications -- especially 
those that use OLE. 


But e-mail still has that problem -- or perhaps you could say that other 
applications aren't yet properly mail-enabled. You can ship a file or a 
section of one around through e-mail or a network, but you end up with a lot 
of clutter and pieces of files dissociated from the originals. 


E-mail generally operates in a vacuum (although you can have conversation 
threads): Your message says, "You know that diagram we were discussing? I 
think the sequence...." It would be much easier to annotate the diagram and 
get him to take a look. But then technically, you have to notify him that 
you have annotated it, and make it easy for him to see it just by selecting 
an icon. And you need a general way to do this, remotely and locally, for 
all your data -- databases, reports, documents, and so on. The advantage 
would be that your communications are in context -- and that the data car- 
ries with it a record of all the discussions about itself. A third party 
looking in (with permission) could see all that had happened so far. 


The right content in the right place at the right time 


The first two functions of such a system are the transfer of information, 
and notification that there is new information -- whether in real-time, or 
whenever someone happens to look at the updated content. (This can occur 
via e-mail, through annotations to files or databases, or many other ways.) 
Additionally, there’s keeping all the information -- new or old -- in- 
telligently connected to the original, rather than off in separate e-mail 
folders. It needs to appear in context, and at the time someone needs it -- 
for example, when Juan is looking at Alice’s records. 


All this amounts to what you might call "“content-mediated communication." 
That is, the communication is logically attached to the content it concerns. 
Thus the "communication" becomes permanently retrievable meta-information 
filed with the structured information it refers to, even though it was gen- 


2 A separate category of tools, for real-time screen or document-sharing, 
is useful, but they face their own set of logistical and compatibility 
problems, and work only synchronously. And of course, most handle only 
certain apps or require you to operate outside your normal apps in a spe- 
cial environment. But they too are heading towards integration with exist- 
ing apps. 
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erated ad hoc. Call these systems Post-It Notes for what's on your screen 
or in your files, not a set of disembodied Post-It Notes a la personal 
organizers that let you file and retrieve text snippets. Moreover, they 
work across the network, for sharing among users. 


Group memory: Data about the data 


Of course, we wouldn't raise these issues if we didn’t see some answers on 
the way. One is coming soon, from First Floor Inc., recently founded by 
Sun’s Dave Cardinal. It handles these problems on the level of files, 
alerting people when information has been added or changed, and provides 
meta-information about them in general. 


Another, existing example of such a tool is the OLR System (originally On- 
Line Reference) from Data Base Architects. It’s an annotation tool for 
legacy or new database applications built on DB2 or soon AS/400 and most SQL 
client-server platforms. It allows for the easy addition of help text, doc- 
umentation, annotations, instructions and performance support in general 
(see Release 1.0, 8-93). It works off a separate SQL database with its own 
object layer, forming connections and managing its own mostly text data 
separately from the base application. It attaches notes, documentation, 
comments and other annotations to any screen, field or individual record the 
database manages. 


In this case, most of the communication isn’t in real-time but just-in-time; 
the information/communication shows up as appropriate. 


Ideally, of course, you'd develop your database applications with extra 
fields for annotations built in from the start. But the point of OLR is 
that anyone, even a user (good grief!), can add an annotation at any point 
-- exactly where the original designer didn’t think to put it. Moreover, 
some items can annotate (or explain or document) the application, whereas 
others can annotate individual records. 


It lets users, for example, annotate a customer record: "This guy's a real 
weasel. Don’t let him sweet-talk you out of paying..." or "His house burned 
down last week and I gave him two extra months to pay," or even, "Boss's 
nephew’s girlfriend. Extend credit on request." Or, "We’re out of this 


product but we have a lot of item 174-391," or "If they buy this, tell them 
about the special offer on submarine clocks." 


Juan handles Alice’s call, sends her some literature, and notes that she 
grew up in Cincinnati -- not the kind of information you can fit into a 
normal customer database. It won't generate a mailing, nor is it delivery 
instructions; it’s just useful to have around the next time she calls in so 
that someone can handle her "personally. This is the tool that allows 
customer-support reps to give you personal attention beyond knowing how many 
miles you have or what your last purchase was. And within a company, it 
lets accounting and, say, customer support share information about a partic- 
ular customer even though the bookkeeper and the support rep otherwise see 
different subsets of the customer’s record. Ina hospital, different spe- 
clalists might suggest different diagnoses for the same set of patient symp- 
toms. (Sorry, it doesn’t resolve such conflicts; it just highlights them!) 


The annotations themselves can also be manipulated as database data, so that 
you can query for keywords in the notes, count the frequency of comments, or 
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summarize them in useful ways. (Annotations are not necessarily free-form; 
they could be a structured, content-specific form a user fills out.) 


Borland’s OBject EXchange is now trading... 


Borland’s OBject EXchange also offers content-mediated communications -- 
from a different perspective (hardly surprising given the diversity of ways 
we communicate). OBEX manages the controlled, planned circulation of con- 
tent and allows users to automate it. For example if certain people should 
get a certain report with minor updates each week, OBEX can manage that task 
-- to a variety of recipients over a variety of media and platforms. Of 
course, different people may get different subsets of the data, or may get 
updates less frequently. 


The basic tasks of OBEX are collecting the data and distributing it; it uses 
most standard network, e-mail and other transport systems such as Notes and 
the Internet (so that it can handle wide-area communications). OBEX also 
has a toolkit/API to OBEX-enable applications so that they can incorporate 
the new information -- such as updates to a spreadsheet consolidation, say, 
new versions of a document or changes to a project schedule. Do you want to 
overwrite the old data or add to it? Do you want to keep versions? These 
are the kinds of questions the user answers once, and lets OBEX and the apps 
carry out regularly. So far, the OBEX-enabled apps are the unsurprising 
line-up of Borland Office 2.0: Quattro Pro, Paradox for Windows and Word- 
Perfect 6.0. OBEX can also simply send e-mail or files around on a regular 
schedule, but the automatic incorporation of the new data by OBEX-enabled 
apps -- the content-mediation -- is what makes it exciting. 


OBEX has been available for a few months as part of the Borland and WordPer- 
fect products named above (about 250,000 copies altogether), and Borland is 
now starting to get the support calls to indicate that customers are using 
it! The development kit has just been released, and a number of customers 
are starting to use it to OBEX-enable their own apps. They include MCI, 
Blue Cross, General Motors and Smith Barney. 


The ultimate vision of content-mediated communication is Ted Nelson's 
Xanadu, a sort of global hypertext system where everything is connected. In 
theory at least, no information is redundant, because anything that already 
exists is incorporated by reference. Versions are maintained ad infinitum, 
and everyone gets credit (moral, anyway) for what he first contributed. 
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PLATFORMS FOR COMMUNICATION ‘FORUM -- ‘March 20 to 23 
giana: 1s two-way! 


Each year, the Forum raises issues that ‘will: olay. out: An the. year ‘ahead, 
Last year, our theme was "content is:key" -- a. theme “echoed. ‘throughout © 
1993 as media giants and telecom and computer companies, tried ‘to con- 
verge with alliances, technology transfers, people moves and the like. 


We have changed PC Forum’ s full first name a Platforms: for 
Computing to Platforms: for.Communication =+- reflecting“ COMs 0 
puters’ changing role in the real world.:.The focus:is no; longer: 
person and computer, but people communicating cae ouput ere: 


This year, our theme is tarea oS is twos jayi ‘The: Forum wil ad- 
dress many of the issues raised in this issue of. Release lL. 0 -- and in 
our coverage over the past year. Our goal at the Forum is to examine -- 
interactively with you -- the new virtual landscape of the computer inii 
dustry, from both technical and business perspectives. Some specific | 
topics we'll address in general sessions -- and in the corridors, bars, 
social events and sports facilities nearby -- include the design of on- 
line video- conferencing ‘salons, the- role of. traditional entertainment aoe 
companies in the new world of "convergence," and. the impact ofi govern- 
ment agencies and policies: (Each. Release 1.0 subscription =- Pius the 
fee! -- entitles you to two registrations. for: the Forum 


Speakers and panelists include (additions marked 


*Adrian Rietveld oe © WordPerfect” 
John Seely Brown... _ Xerox 
Jim Gannavino: oe eni See S TBM: 


Steve Case. oe, America. ‘Online. = 
*Maury Cox oo. GompuServe © 
Bob Epstein Sybase | oe. 
*Lori Fena Technology Board. of Trade 
John Gage Sun MIETORYE TEN 
Joe Guglielmi Taligent `. 
*John Hiles sion ...~-. Thinking Tools 
Stacy Horn Echo 
. Bob Kavner ; AT&T 
Scott Kurnit r Prodigy.: 
Ed McCracken . vos os Silicon: Crapes 
Mike Maples. : i ; Microsoft 
*Ellen Pack - ; Women"s..Wire 
Mare Porat ... «General Magic 
*John Sculley Poon 
Bruce Sterling i 2 Himself. 


Company: wise entaioias services. and demos will includa Collabras: “Date: 
Base Architects, Echo, Excalibur, Metricom, nett info,. Taligent, Telesin 
or SimHealth, The ee ta Fost: on- -Lime and. aT PEDALE channel n 


roundtable. 
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RESOURCES & PHONE NUMBERS 


Nathaniel Borenstein, Bellcore, (201) 829-4270; fax, (201) 829-4372; e-mail, 
_ nsb@thumper.bellcore.com 

Richard Schwartz, Borland, (408) 431-1000; fax, (408) 439-8080; e-mail, 
3301326@mcimail.com 

Dave Cardinal, First Floor, (415) 968-1101; fax, (415) 968-1193; e-mail, 
djc@firstfloor.com 

Bill Braasch, Data Base Architects, (510) 521-7300; fax, (510) 521-7505; e- 
mail, bbraasch@well.com 

John Atcheson, MusicNet, (415) 904-6224; fax, (415) 777-2851 

Dannielle Hurst, Nierika Company, (203) 762-2253 

Tim Keane, Retail Target Marketing Systems, (414) 798-1705; fax, (414) 798- 
1602 

Lori Fena, Amy Bates, Dan’l Lewin, Technology Board of Trade, (415) 917- 
2300; fax, (415) 917-2310; e-mail, fena.bates@applelink.apple.com 

Walter Isaacson, Time Inc., (212) 522-3817; fax, (212) 522-9153; e-mail, 
waltisaac@aol.com 


: l ] 


COMING SOON 


Internet interfaces. 

Research on: learning. 

Pen stuff. 

Agents savants. 

Computer-based education and training. 
Constraint-based reasoning. 

Diagramming and simulation tools. 

And much more... (If you know of any 
good examples of the categories listed- 
above, please let us know.) 


o0oo0oo0oo0oo0o09ď9 


Release 1.0 is published 12 times a year by EDventure Holdings, 104 Fifth 
Ave., New York, NY 10011-6901; (212) 924-8800; fax, (212) 924-0240. It 
covers pes, software, computer-telephone integration, groupware, text man- 
agement, connectivity, messaging, wireless communications, artificial intel- 
ligence, intellectual property law and other unpredictable topics. A com- 
panion publication, Rel-EAST, covers emerging technology markets in Central 
and Eastern Europe. Editor: Esther Dyson <5113763@mcimail.com>; publisher: 
Daphne Kis; contributing editor: Jerry Michalski <spiff@panix.com>; circu- 
lation & fulfillment manager: Robyn Sturm; executive secretary: Denise 
DuBois; editorial & marketing communications consultant: William M. Kutik. 
Copyright 1993, EDventure Holdings Inc. All rights reserved. No material 
in this publication may be reproduced without written permission; however, 
we gladly arrange for reprints or bulk purchases. Subscriptions cost 8495 
per year, $575 overseas. 
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a RELEASE 1.0 CALENDAR 


January 16-18 Worldwide electronic commerce; law, policy and controls con- 
ference - New York City. Sponsored by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Section of Science and Technology. Call Michael 
Baum, (214) 516-4900; fax, (214) 475-5917. 

January 18-20 @Information In Your Face conference - San Antonio. Sponsored 
by New Science. Information architectures, representation, 
processing and delivery tools, with our own Jerry Michalski. 
Call Sharon Stanaland, (203) 964-0096; fax, (203) 324-7901. 

January 18-21 Client/Server conference & exposition - San Jose. Sponsor: 
CMP Conference & Exhibit Group. Call Mark McCourt, (516) 562- 
7460; fax, (516) 562-7459. 

January 23-26 *Demo ‘94 - Palm Springs. Stewart's picks. Sponsor: InfoWorld 
Editorial Products. Call Therese Solimeno, (415) 312-0545; 
fax, (415) 312-0547. 

February 1-2 Powering up North America: Realizing the information infra- 
structure for a knowledge-based continent - Toronto. Sponsor: 
Information Technology Association of Canada. With George 
Gilder, Bill Murphy, Nicholas Negroponte, Sheryl Handler. 
Call Julia Williamson, (416) 862-9067; (416) 862-2238. 

February 2-3 @Emerging software technologies seminar - Dallas. Sponsor: 
ITAA. For vendors with vision. With Jerry Michalski. Call 
Madeline Morgan, (703) 284-5354; fax, (703) 525-2279. 

aX February 2-4 *Executive technology summit '94 - Tampa. Sponsor: Computer- 
p world. Call Paul Gillen, (508) 620-7724; fax, (508) 875-8931. 

February 15-17 Networks Expo (formerly NetWorld) - Boston. Sponsored by 
Bruno Blenheim. Call Annie Scully, (201) 346-1400 or (800) 
829-3976; fax, (201) 346-1532. 

February 16-17 LAN-Mail '94 - Washington, DC. Sponsor: Telecommunications 
Reports. Call J.C. Ermis, (202) 842-3023; fax, 842-3022. 

February 18-20 Artificial life. and evolutionary biology workshop - Santa Fe. 
Sponsored by the Santa Fe Institute. Call Barbara Hodges, 
(505) 984-8800; fax, (505) 982-0565. , 

February 21-24 GIS '94: Symposium on geographic information systems - Van- 
couver. Sponsored by Polaris Conferences. Call Penny Sopel, 
(604) 688-0188; fax, (604) 688-1573. 

February 21-25 Documation '94 - Los Angeles. Sponsored by GCA. Call Marion 
Elledge, (703) 519-8160; fax, (703) 548-2867. 

Feb 27-Mar 4 *GroupWare & Workflow '94 - Boston. Sponsor: Conference 
Group. With Esther Dyson. Call David Coleman, (415) 282-9151; 
fax, (415) 550-8556. 


March 1-3 Intermedia '94 - San Jose. Sponsored by Reed International. 
Call David Bradway, (203) 352-8243; fax, (203) 352-8445, 

March 1-3 OpCon West - Santa Clara. Sponsored by Soft:Letter. Call Jeff 
Tarter, (617) 924-3944; fax, (617) 924-7288. 

March 2-4 *Gonverging technologies conference - St. Petersburg, FL. 


Sponsored by the Poynter Institute for Media Studies. Call 
Jennette Smith, (813) 821-9494; fax, (813) 821-0583. 


Please let us know about other events we should include. -- Denise DuBois 
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RELEAS 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Please enter my subscription to Release 1.0 at the rate of $495 per year in the U.S. 
and Canada. Overseas subscriptions are $575, airmail postage included. Payment 
must be enclosed. Multiple-copy rates available on request. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back. 
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(4 Check enclosed. 
CI Charge my 
L American Express MasterCard Q Visa 


Card Number ee ree - Expiration Date 


Name on Card Signature —— or 


(1 Please send me information on your multiple-copy rate. 


Please fill in the information above and send to: 


EDVENTURE HOLDINGS INC. 
104 FIFTH AVENUE, 20TH FLOOR 
NEW YORK, NY 10011 


If you have any questions, please call us at 1 (212) 924-8800; 
Fax 1 (212) 924-0240; e-mail MCI:511-3705; 
Internet 0005113705@mcimail.com. 


Daphne Kis 
Publisher 


